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PEOPLE  IN  THE  PLAY  : 

SHAN  WYNNE  -  Owner  of  the  Mountain 

Road  Inn, 

WATKYN  PUGH  -  Her  friend.  A  travelling 

harpist. 

SHENKYN  WYNNE  -  Shan’s  husband. 

OLWEN  -  Their  daughter. 

IFAN  GLAMORE  -  A  gatherer  of  bracken. 
MARI  GLAMORE  -  His  wife. 


Time  :  Late  winter  evening  some  fifty  years  ago. 
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[SCENE. — The  kitchen  of  the  Mountain  Road  Inn. 
A  bright  fire  burns  on  the  hearth  to  the  right  as  seen  by 
the  spectator.  Before  it  are  seated  Shan  Wynne  and 
Watkyn  Pugh.  The  fire-flames  light  up  their 
faces,  while  the  rest  of  their  persons  remains  in 
shadow.  Shan  has  a  serious,  yet  kind  and  sym¬ 
pathetic  face ,  and  looks  rather  older  than  her  years. 
She  might  be  anything  from  fifty  to  sixty  years  old. 
She  wears  a  black  dress,  with  a  white  kerchief  folded 
in  the  neck  of  it.  On  her  head  she  wears  a  small 
black  mob  cap,  with  black  berries  in  it.  The  fire¬ 
light  rests  on  them.  She  sits  in  an  old  wheel-backed 
chair,  common  in  farm-houses  and  cottages  a  century 
ago. 

Her  companion,  Watkyn  Pugh,  is  an  elderly 
man,  dark  and  comely,  though  rather  bent.  He  sits 
on  the  edge  of  a  well-worn  bench  drawn  up  to  the 
fire.  Both  appear  to  be  chatting.'] 

WATKYN  PUGH  :  I  should  like  one  more  pint, 
Shan,  and  then  I  will  go,  though  it  be  snowing  and 
there  be  a  cold  wind  blowing. 
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SHAN  :  Then  it’s  one  more  pint  you  shall  have 
and  no  more,  Watkyn  Pugh.  That  is  the  third 
time  you  have  said  “  one  more  ”  ;  it  is  time  to 
go  home. 

WATKYN  :  I  am  going  this  time,  be  sure. 

SHAN  :  Very  well,  for  ’tis  time.  The  clock 
will  soon  be  striking  ten,  and  what  would  the 
police  be  saying  at  finding  you  here  a  minute  after 
closing  time  ? 

(Shan  gets  up  and  goes  out  through  a  door  at  the 
hack  of  the  room.  Watkyn  takes  a  harp  that  is 
by  his  side,  and  begins  playing  the  Welsh  melody , 
“  Mi  Sydd  Fachgen  Ieuanc  Ffol  ”  Shan  passes 
through  the  opening  to  the  cellar  at  the  back  of  the 
house,  and  brings  back  a  pint  measure  of  ale.  The 
pint  measure  is  blue ,  with  dark  green  pine  trees 
painted  on  each  side.  She  pauses  after  closing 
the  door,  which  is  dark  brown,  and  takes  from  a 
Pocket  under  her  apron  a  piece  of  white  chalk. 
With  this  she  adds  one  more  to  the  number  of  strokes 
chalked  on  the  surface #  then  proceeds  slowly  to  the 
fire-side.  Watkyn  stops  playing  when  he  sees  her 
marking  down  the  stroke  opposite  his  sign.  Shan 
lays  the  pint  measure  on  the  table,  stands,  and  looks 
thoughtfully  at  Watkyn.) 

SHAN  :  Why  do  you  stop  playing,  Watkyn  ? 
I  was  just  thinking  as  I  came  from  the  cellar  and 
heard  your  music  that  a  shame  it  is  for  you  to  be 
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wasting  your  time  round  these  hillsides,  with 
nobody  to  hear  you  when  you  play  the  harp  except 
the  sheep  and  the  winds.  Why  don’t  you  go 
down  to  the  valley  where  you  see  the  church  spires 
glint  in  the  sun  ?  There  the  towns  be,  and  there 
you  would  be  praised  for  your  harp-playing, 
Watkyn. 

WATKYN  :  Some  day,  Shan,  some  day  I  will 
go  down,  but  not  yet — not  yet — 

SHAN  :  But  I  have  no  patience  with  your 
“  some  day.”  You  that  have  learning  and  can  play 
the  harp,  to  be  waiting  here  for  “  some  day.” 

WATKYN  :  Ah,  then,  never  mind  that,  we 
shall  see — we  shall  see —  (Jokingly.)  How  many 
strokes  are  down  for  me,  Shan  ? 

SHAN  :  You  shall  know  to-morrow,  when  you 
get  your  gold  sovereign  from  the  farmer  for  playing 
at  his  harvest  supper. 

WATKYN  :  Shan  ! 

SHAN  :  Yes,  Watkyn  Pugh. 

WATKYN  :  Do  you  hold  in  mind  the  first  time 
I  came  here  ? 

SHAN  :  It  is  not  far  from  my  mind,  now  I 
look  to  it. 

WATKYN  :  It  is  seven  years  this  very  night. 
You  were  sitting  in  that  very  chair,  trying  to  read 
what  your  man  had  written  to  you,  he  that  had 
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left  you  in  the  spring  of  the  year,  when  the  lambs 
and  pigs  and  trees  were  needing  him. 

SHAN  :  And  I,  having  no  learning  whatever, 
could  never  have  known  what  was  in  the  note 
myself. 

WATKYN  :  And  didn’t  I  come  to  your  help  ? 
I  that  could  read  all  the  signposts  from  here  to 
Glamore. 

SHAN  :  Ay,  that  you  did,  Watkyn,  and  I  am 
thankful  to  you  to  this  day. 

WATKYN  :  But  he  that  travels  with  his  harp 
must  know  where  all  the  feasts  and  fairs  be,  so  ’tis 
no  credit  to  me. 

SHAN  :  But  it  was  a  friend  in  need  you  were 
that  night. 

WATKYN  :  Then,  do  you  mind  that  Sabbath 
when  I  kept  the  police  talking  at  the  front  door, 
while  you  gave  a  mug  of  ale  to  poor  old  Shon-y-Gof 
through  the  brewhouse  window  ?  He  that  is  dead 
and  buried  and  in  his  grave  a  score  of  months  ? 

SHAN  :  Hush,  man  !  The  walls  do  have  ears 
too  often.  ’Twas  another  kind  deed  of  yours  that 
saved  me  more  than  a  score  of  shillings  in  a  bad 
winter,  with  snow  on  the  ground  for  months  and 
no  living  man  passing  by. 

WATKYN  :  Then  I  mind,  too,  the  old  tinker 
one  winter’s  night,  who  would  meddle  with  your 
lamp,  Shan,  though  you  told  him  to  be  going.  He 
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that  I  sent  off  on  to  the  hillside  with  a  word  in 
his  ear — remember  ? 

SHAN  :  Ay,  that  I  do,  Watkyn.  He  was  not 
the  only  one  you  sent  so,  too. 

WATKYN  :  No,  indeed,  for  there  were  those 
that  would  come  worrying  you  in  the  hours  of  the 
night,  when  you  had  no  man  to  protect  you,  since 
“he  “  ( lowering  his  voice)  was  away — across  the 
seas. 

(A  knock  sounds  at  the  door.) 

SHAN  :  Hush  !  Wasn’t  that  someone  knocking  ? 

(She  gets  up,  stirs  the  fire,  and  looks  round, 
holding  the  poker  in  her  hand.) 

WATKYN  :  I  heard  nothing. 

(Another  knock.) 

SHAN  :  Who’s  there  ?  Come  in,  for  the  door 
is  not  locked  yet. 

(The  door  opens  and  an  old  man,  stooping  over 
his  stick,  yet  with  a  bright  look  on  his  face,  comes  in.) 

SHAN  :  Well,  if  it  isn’t  Ifan  Glamore,  and  no 
other  !  What  do  you  do  here  at  this  hour,  Ifan  ? 
It  is  near  time  I  closed  for  the  night,  and  then 
you  wouldn’t  be  walking  up  to  the  fire  and  sitting 
here. 

IFAN  :  ’Tis  no  light  thing  that  has  brought  me 
here,  Shan,  be  sure.  But  there  is  a  high  wind 
on  the  mountain  road,  that  dries  my  very  inside 
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up,  and  I  must  stop  that  rattling  of  the  pipes  inside 
of  me  before  I  say  another  word. 

SHAN  :  That  is  always  your  complaint.  But, 
may  be,  there  is  time  for  one  mug  of  ale  before 
the  clock  strikes  yet. 

(Shan  goes  to  the  cellar  again.  Meanwhile  Ifan 
looks  rather  suspiciously  at  Watkyn,  who  turns 
to  his  harp  again,  but  he  does  not  play.  Shan 
returns  and  Ifan  drinks  his  mug  of  ale  and  looks 
satisfied.  He  fumbles  in  his  pocket  and  brings 
out  pieces  of  money.) 

IFAN  :  There  they  be  for  you,  Shan !  Mari 
has  that  worried  me  to-night,  what  with  asking 
me  for  money  and  I  not  giving  it  to  her  !  I  think 
to  myself  I  will  take  a  walk  over  to  Shan’s,  and 
she  shall  have  all  my  savings  before  Mari  touches 
them. 

SHAN  :  How  much  is  this  altogether  now  ? 
One — two — three — four — there  !  Now  look,  Ifan 
Glamore,  somebody  has  been  and  cheated  you  of 
a  shilling.  You  take  this  bad  shilling  back  and 
have  another  for  it. 

IFAN  (i to  Watkyn,  who  is  sullen)  :  Now,  I  call 
that  clever  and  cute  of  Shan  to  notice  that.  I 
could  never  have. 

(Shan  is  busy  with  the  money  at  an  old  buffet 
in  the  corner.) 
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WATKYN  :  No,  for  you  don’t  belong  to  a  sharp 
stock,  from  what  I  hear. 

IF  AN  :  Now,  don’t  you  get  boasting  of  your 
learning  here,  by  making  me  look  foolish,  Watkyn 
Pugh.  What  do  we  know  of  your  stock,  I  should 
like  to  know  ?  You  might  be  a  Sais  from  Bridg¬ 
water  for  all  we  know  ! 

WATKYN  :  I  might,  and  I  might  not.  But  for 
a  man  who  has  a  wife  of  his  own  to  come  bringing 
his  savings  to  Shan  is  beyond  my  thinking. 

IF  AN  :  Wait  till  someone  is  willing  to  take  you 
for  her  man,  though  I  doubt  by  the  look  of  you 
there  is  one  in  the  village  would  venture,  and  she 
not  certain  whether  you  be  a  Sais  or  not. 

SHAN  (turning  from  buffet ) :  There  now,  you  be 
wasting  words,  both  of  you,  and  the  night  is  coming 
on.  Isn’t  it  enough,  IfanGlamore,  that  Watkyn  plays 
the  harp  as  no  other  man  can,  from  here  to  Glamore  ? 
To  be  sure,  that  is  enough  to  make  him  Welsh. 

IFAN  :  Yes,  but  we  get  deceived  by  all  these 
strangers  coming  to  the  place,  Shan.  Times  are 
not  what  they  were,  but  there,  I  have  no  words 
to  waste  on  such  as  him ;  and,  no  doubt,  he  has  no 
learning  to  waste  on  the  likes  of  me.  So  I’ll  be 
saying  my  good-night,  Shan.  And  do  you  keep 
the  money  safe  till  I  come  to  fetch  it. 

SHAN  :  Good-night,  Ifan.  The  money  will  not 
melt  with  me,  you  may  be  sure. 
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IFAN  [turning  from  the  door)  :  I  forgot  to  teil 
you  there  is  a  stranger  lying  on  the  hillside,  beyond 
the  gate. 

SHAN  :  A  stranger  ? 

IFAN  :  Yes,  he  had  no  civil  tongue  in  his  head, 
so  I  be  thinking  he  is  a  Sais  after  all.  He  said 
nothing  in  answer  to  my  good-night. 

SHAN  :  Strange,  too,  that  a  traveller  would 
not  call  here  before  going  on  to  the  hill. 

IFAN  :  I’ll  talk  again  with  him  and  see  his  looks. 
Good-night.  (Goes  out.) 

SHAN  :  ’Tis  time  for  me  to  wind  the  clock. 
Watkyn,  and  time  for  you  to  be  going  up  to  your 
cottage  on  the  hill. 

WATKYN  :  ’Twill  be  lonely  up  there  I  am 
thinking  to-night. 

SHAN  :  Lonely  ?  Why,  there  be  the  dogs  and 
the  harp  to  keep  you  company. 

WATKYN  :  Ay,  but  they  cannot  talk  on  a  wild 
night  to  make  me  forget  the  sound  of  the  wind. 

SHAN  :  Then  ’tis  lonesome  you  be,  though  a 
fine  big  man  ? 

WATKYN  :  No  bigger  or  finer  than  one  here 
and  there,  and  all  are  lonesome  sometimes. 

SHAN  :  Pity  !  But  ’tis  time  to  go,  Watkyn. 

WATKYN  :  Shan  ! 

SHAN  :  Well  ? 
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WATKYN  :  You  know  what  you  said  about 
going  down  into  the  valley  some  day  ? 

SHAN  :  Yes. 

WATKYN  :  Well,  I  was  thinking  of  the  times 
I  have  slept  on  the  hillside  under  the  stars.  I 
have  watched  the  smoke  die  away  from  your 
chimney,  and  the  darkness  come  on,  and  I  have 
been  lonely.  More  than  once  when  I  have  been 
in  that  mood  a  small  gleam  of  fire  has  come  before 
me  and  dazzled  my  eyes.  I  once  rose  and  followed 
it,  but  it  fled  down  past  the  birch  woods  and  fell 
into  the  valley.  The  pursuit  left  me  weary  and 
more  lonely  than  before.  I  think — I  shall  never 
follow  it  again. 

SHAN  :  Oh,  you  must  go  down  to  the  valley 
some  day,  where  they  will  hear  you  playing. 
(Looks  at  the  clock.)  But  ’tis  time,  Watkyn. 

WATKYN  :  There  is  time  to  say — 

SHAN  :  What  ?  (Anxiously.) 

WATKYN  :  That  I  want  you  to  be  with  me  up 
there,  and  I  to  be  no  longer  lonesome.  It  is  seven 
years  since  your  man  left  you  here  alone,  never  to 
send  word  to  you  but  what  I  read  for  you  seven 
years  this  very  night.  It  is  dead  he  is,  not  alive, 
and  married  we  could  be  in  church — 

SHAN  :  Ah,  if  I  only  knew  ! 

WATKYN  :  But  there  is  no  need.  He  is  no 
longer  your  husband  after  seven  years. 
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SHAN  :  It  comes  to  me  sometimes  that  he  is 
dead.  One  day  I  was  sitting  at  that  table,  and  all 
at  once  I  saw  a  coffin  in  that  corner,  there,  with 
Shenkyn  in  it.  Since  then — I  fear — 

WATKYN  :  That  is,  indeed,  proof  to  one  like 
you,  Shan,  that  he  is  dead. 

SHAN  :  Another  night  I  heard  the  wild  hounds 
ride  upon  the  hills. 

WATKYN  :  Another  proof,  surely. 

SHAN  :  But  there  is  no  word  to  tell  me.  I 
have  only  the  feeling  that  I  am  alone. 

WATKYN  :  See  the  cards,  Shan.  They  will 
tell  you. 

SHAN  (brighter)  :  They  might.  Pass  them  to 
me. 

(Watkyn  hands  her  a  pack  of  cards  that  have 
been  resting  on  the  high  mantelpiece.  Shan  begins 
shuffling  them  eagerly,  and  cuts  her  wish  card. 
Watkyn  watches  in  silence.) 

SHAN  (dealing  out)  :  Now  to  myself,  to  my 
house — to  my  wish — to  my  wish — he — he — 

WATKYN  :  What  is  it  ?  Tell  me,  quick. 

SHAN  :  Oh,  he  carries  a  death  card,  the  King. 
But,  wait,  it  may  be  not  for  himself,  but  only  for 
his  house. 

WATKYN  (excited)  :  Oh,  but  doubt  no  longer, 
Shan — say — say  you  will  marry  me. 
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SHAN  {throwing  aside  the  cards  wearily)  :  Yes, 

I  think  I  may. 

WATKYN  {going  to  her)  :  Then  it  will  be  soon, 
Shan,  when  the  holly  is  red  and  the  white  of  the 
frost  is  on  the  trees. 

SHAN  :  Yes,  Watkyn,  soon.  I  am  wearied  of 
doubts  and  sudden  fears.  {Looks  up  tenderly.)  And 
now  ’tis  time  to  say  good-night. 

(Watkyn  moves  towards  the  door ,  while  Shan 
sits  meditating ,  with  tears  in  her  eyes.  A  sound 
is  heard  outside.  The  clock  strikes  the  hour  of 
closing ,  in  the  noisy,  old-fashioned  way  of  the 
eight-day  grandfather  clock.) 

SHAN  {raising  her  head)  :  Stay,  Watkyn  ! 
{Aloud.)  Who’s  there  ?  The  door  is  locked  after 
this  hour. 

WATKYN  :  Let  him  in.  We  can  see  who  he 
is  better  in  this  light. 

{Lights  up  the  lamp,  hitherto  burning  dimly,  on 
the  deal  table.) 

SHAN  :  Whoe’er  you  be,  come  in !  Oh  ! 
(Olwen,  her  married  daughter,  bursts  in  through 
the  door,  looking  rather  excited.  A  shawl  covers 

her  head.)  What  do  you  want  here,  Olwen  annwyl, 
at  his  hour  ?  Your  place  is  with  your  man  at 
your  own  fireside  on  a  night  like  this. 

OLWEN  :  Oh,  mam  fach,  I  just  couldn’t  stay 
a  minute  longer  in  that  dingy  old  farm  to-night 
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without  first  coming  to  tell  you  what  I  dreamt. 

(Looking  hard  at  Watkyn.)  I  dreamt  father  had 
come  home. 

SHAN  (trying  to  be  calm)  :  But  you  have  dreamt 
that  dream  many  times  these  seven  years.  You 
dreamt  it  only  a  year  ago,  before  yoy  married,  if 
you  mind  the  time,  and,  perhaps,  now - 

OLWEN  :  Yes,  yes,  I  know.  I’ve  tried  to  forget 
it  all  day  in  work,  but  to-night  it  comes  again.  I 
saw  him  here,  too,  in  the  house  ! 

SHAN  :  You  did  ? 

OLWEN  :  Yes.  When  I  think  of  him  going 
away  and  leaving  you  these  seven  years  without 
a  word,  let  alone  a  penny  to  cheer  you,  it  makes 
my  blood  boil.  I  don’t  want  to  see  him — come 
home — there  ’tis,  the  truth,  though  he’s  my  own 
father.  I  wonder  you  can  stand  it  as  you  do, 
mother.  I  shouldn’t,  I  know. 

WATKYN  :  Ah,  child  ;  but  you  are  not  your 
mother,  and  she  is  not  you. 

OLWEN  :  No,  that  is  true  enough,  Watkyn 
Pugh,  but  you  don’t  know  my  father.  I  say  this 
of  him,  there  wasn’t  a  kinder  man  (with  a  sneer) 
to  strangers — than  him.  But  I  can’t  explain  to 
you.  Well,  if  he  came  home,  he  would  be  expecting 
us  to  be  sitting  in  the  same  places  as  where  he  left 
us — no  change — no  change — and  there  !  I  am 
married  ;  mother  old — and  I — Oh  ! 
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SHAN  :  There,  Olwen  annwyl,  you  do  excite 
yourself  too  much.  Watkyn  Pugh  knows  some¬ 
thing  of  your  father  by  now.  Everyone  knows 
he  was  a  man  who  took  things  too  much  for  granted. 
He  always  used  to  say  he  wanted  to  see  the  world 
and  beyond. 

OLWEN  :  Ah,  but  he  shouldn’t  have  left  you, 
should  he  ?  {To  Watkyn.) 

WATKYN  :  I  don’t  know,  child.  The  ways  of 
men  who  love  the  world  are  strange  to  those  who 
love  the  hills  and  the  winds  on  the  hills. 

{A  knock  is  heard  outside.  They  pause  and  look 
at  each  other.) 

SHAN  :  To  be  sure,  I  am  thinking  the  whole 
hillside  is  calling  to-night!  {Aloud.)  Come  in, 
whoever  is  there. 

(Mari  Glamore,  an  old  yet  pretty  woman , 
wrapped  in  a  bright  shawl  and  wearing  a  poke 
bonnet ,  comes  in.  Her  face  appears  childlike  by 
the  side  of  Shan's.) 

MARI  :  Indeed,  Shan,  it  was  alone  I  thought 
you’d  be,  and  you  could  listen  to  me. 

OLWEN  {going  to  meet  her)  :  Poor  old  Mari  ! 
Something  wrong  again  ? 

MARI  :  Nay,  child.  ’Tis  only  that  the  packman 
do  come  to-morrow,  and  there  is  no  *  ‘  silling  ’  ’  in 
the  house  to  give  the  man.  Oh  !  {She  sees 
Watkyn  and  hesitates.)  But  there,  even  Watkyn 
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Pugh  must  know  how  Ifan  keeps  the  money  from 
me  and  that  when  I  want  it.  Can  you  let  me  have 
the  “  silling,”  Shan  ? 

SHAN  :  But  unwise  you  be,  to  be  trusting 
travelling  men  with  your  shillings,  and  getting 
little  for  them,  Mari. 

OLWEN  :  Oh,  but  let  her  have  the  shilling, 
mother.  ’Tis  hard  not  to  want  what  they  bring, 
those  travellers  from  the  towns.  Such  pretty  laces 
and  ribbons  that  they  have — yards  and  yards  ! 

SHAN  :  Then  this  once  only,  Mari.  (She  takes 
a  box  from  the  buffet ,  takes  out  a  shillings  and  hands 
it  to  Mari.) 

MARI  :  ’Tis  good  you  are  to  me,  Shan.  I 
pray  for  you  always — that  your  man  return  (as  she 
moves  towards  the  door).  Oh  !  Did  I  tell  you  I 
saw  a  stranger  sitting  on  the  hillside,  and  he  was 
not  civil  to  me  as  I  passed  ? 

SHAN  :  No,  Mari,  you  have  told  us  nothing, 
only  your  trouble.  What  was  the  stranger  like  ? 

MARI  :  Nothing  of  his  face  could  be  seen.  He 
wore  a  long  coat,  and  his  face  was  turned  away  to 
the  west. 

OLWEN  (excitedly)  :  Oh,  mam  fach,  my  dream  ! 

SHAN  :  Did  you  see  a  man  with  his  face  turned 
towards  the  west  ?  (To  Olwen.) 

OLWEN  :  I  saw  more.  I  saw  father  in  a  long 
coat.  Hush  !  Can’t  you  hear  someone  outside  ? 
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WATKYN  :  Nay,  ’tis  a  larch  cone  tapping  the 
window  pane  ;  but  I  ’ll  out  and  see. 

SHAN  :  No,  Watkyn,  wait  here  and  walk  home 
with  Mari  and  Olwen. 

(A  tap  is  heard,  rather  precise,  as  if  it  were  a  mere 
formality.  They  all  look  stupefied,  and  nobody  says 
a  word  for  a  few  long  seconds.  A  second  tap  is  then 
heard,  more  impatient  than  the  first.  Shan  finds 
her  voice,  and  hastily  snatches  up  a  pint  measure.) 

SHAN  :  Come  in,  come  in,  though  it  is  past 
the  hour  of  closing. 

(The  door  opens  to  admit  a  very  tall,  handsome 
man,  well  dressed  for  the  countryside,  with  an  air 
of  refinement  about  him.  He  is  well  over  sixty, 
though  looking  far  less.  In  all,  a  fine  man.  He 
carries  a  bag.) 

STRANGER  (with  pleasing  voice)  :  Am  I  too 

late  for  a  night’s  lodging  ? 

SHAN  (dropping  the  pint  measure,  which  breaks 
on  the  stone)  :  Shenkyn  ! 

OLWEN  (sneer ingly)  :  You  ! 

(Olwen  stands  motionless  looking  at  her  father. 
Shan  is  bewildered.  Shenkyn  advances  good 
humour edly  as  if  to  embrace  Shan,  but  she  thrusts 
him  away,  with  her  arms  stretched  out  before  her. 
Shenkyn  shrugs  his  shoulders  and  turns  to  Olwen.) 

SHENKYN  :  Aren’t  you  going  to  kiss  your 
father,  Olwen  ? 
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OLWEN  (almost  shrieking)  :  No  !  No  ! 

(Mari  and  Watkyn  look  awkwardly  at  each 
other.  Mari  slips  quietly  away,  hut  Watkyn 
steals  into  the  shadows  of  the  dimly  lit  background 
and  watches,  while  he  wraps  a  green  baize  covering 
around  his  harp.) 

SHAN  :  Sh  !  Olwen  ! 

SHENKYN  (to  Olwen)  :  Don’t  you  flare  up  so, 
my  girl.  People  don’t  do  it  except  on  this  silly 
mountain.  You  ought  to  be  glad  I  am  not  at  the 
bottom  of  the  sea,  feeding  the  fishes.  (To  Shan.) 
Shouldn’t  she,  little  woman  ? 

(Shan  retires  a  little  towards  the  back  of  the 
room,  nervously  holding  her  apron.  Meanwhile 
Shenkyn  selects  the  most  comfortable  chair,  draws 
it  up  to  the  fire,  and  sits  down.  He  stretches  out 
his  legs  and  looks  pleased.  Olwen  looks  down 
contemptuously  as  he  proceeds  to  take  out  his  pipe. 
Words  fail  her  and  her  mother.  They  can  only 
look.  Shenkyn’s  gaze  travels  to  the  mantelpiece , 
where  he  obviously  hopes  to  find  his  tobacco  jar. 
It  is  not  there,  and  he  starts  undoing  his  bootlaces. 
He  turns  peremptorily  to  Olwen.) 

SHENKYN  :  Fetch  my  slippers,  my  girl. 

(Olwen  stares  at  him  scornfully.  Shenkyn 
turns  and  looks  up  at  her,  and  shrugs  his 
shoulders.) 
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SHENKYN  :  Hm  !  ( Noticing  the  red  shawl 

thrown  over  her  head).  What  are  you  doing  with 
that  shawl  over  your  head  so  late  as  this  ? 

OLWEN  :  That’s  my  business.  I  shall  want  it 
to  go  home.  You  see  things  are  not  quite  the  same 
as  when  you  left  us,  seven  years  ago.  I  am 
married  to  Hywel,  and  live  down  at  the  Birches, 
and - 

SHENKYN  :  Then,  indeed,  there  you  should  be, 
my  girl,  with  your  man,  sure  enough. 

OLWEN  :  Hark  at  him  !  There  I  should  be, 
should  I  ?  And  where  should  you  have  been  these 
seven  years  ?  How  can  you  know  how  often  I’ve 
been  up  here  in  the  nights,  instead  of  you,  to  see 
mam  was  safe  and  no  harm  come  to  her.  She  was 
lonely  and  alone.  Oh,  how  could  I  bear  it — and 
you.  You  were  with  the  Latter  Day  Saints,  I 
suppose,  that  lot  that  borrowed  our  Long  Room 
for  their  big  show.  Do  you  think  I  don’t  know 
your  little  game  ?  You — you — coward  I 

(She  makes  as  if  to  strike  him ,  but  Shan  holds 
her  hand.  Shan  suddenly  remembers  Watkyn, 
turns  round,  and  stops  awkwardly.  Shenkyn, 
looking  at  her ,  does  the  same.  He  sees  Watkyn.) 

SHENKYN  :  Ah,  so  you  haven’t  closed  for  the 
night  then,  Shan  ?  You  still  have  a  customer  left, 
I  see.  And  (to  Watkyn)  who  are  you,  sir,  if  I 
may  ask  ? 
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WATKYN  :  Oh,  only  a  traveller  passing  this 
way  with  my  harp  to  Llantrisant  Fair.  The  good 
woman  of  the  house  fell  to  talking,  and  it  grew  over 
late. 

SHENKYN  :  But,  man,  it’s  a  long  way  to  Llan¬ 
trisant,  and  the  road  is  rough.  Stay  here  the  night 
and  have  a  sup  with  us.  My  wife’s  home  is  mine, 
you  know,  though  I  haven’t  made  use  of  it  for 
seven  years. 

WATKYN  :  Thank  you,  but  I  think  I  had  best 
be  going. 

SHENKYN  :  You  know  best,  of  course,  but  I  was 
thinking  you  might  give  me  a  welcome  home  on 
your  harp. 

(Watkyn  looks  at  Shan,  then  turns  to  his  harpy 
and  prepares  to  play ,  but  stops  suddenly  and  turns 
towards  the  door.) 

WATKYN  :  No,  I  don’t  think  I  will  play  to-night, 

SHENKYN  (looking  at  Watkyn)  :  I  see  you  are 
not  a  man  from  these  parts.  Where  from  ? 

WATKYN  :  From  the  east,  Monmouthshire  way, 

SHENKYN  :  Neither  hot  nor  cold,  eh  ;  just  as 
the  wind  blows  ? 

WATKYN  :  Perhaps.  I  wish  you  good-night, 
sir.  Good-night,  Shan. 

(He  turns  to  see  if  there  is  any  message  in  her 
eyes ,  but  Shan  remains  shaken  and  white.) 
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Olwen  (as  Watkyn  is  going  out)  :  Come,  mam, 
come  with  me  and  Watkyn.  Let  him  stay  here. 

(She  tries  to  drag  her  mother  to  the  door,  where 
Watkyn  stands  hesitatingly.) 

SHAN  :  No,  Olwen,  my  place  is  here  ;  it  is  not 
as  I  will — whom  God  hath  joined — (She  breaks  down) 

OLWEN  :  Oh  !  Oh  !  (Goes  out  shrieking,  with 
Watkyn.) 

SHENKYN  (musingly)  :  What’s  up  with  the 
whole  house  ?  My  daughter  going  crazy  !  A  daft 
harper  mooning  round !  (He  turns  to  Shan.) 
Well,  I  never.  You  too,  Shan  ?  What’s  the 
matter  now  ? 

(Shan  does  not  answer,  but  the  tears  fall. 
Shenkyn  proceeds  to  light  his  pipe.) 

SHENKYN  :  That  fellow  had  a  devil  of  a  cheek, 
anyhow,  calling  you  “Shan,”  and  only  passing 
this  way  for  the  night. 

SHAN  (defending  Watkyn)  :  Oh,  he  meant 
nothing,  to  be  sure;  besides,  he  passes  this  way 
several  times  in  the  year. 

SHENKYN  :  ’Tis  time  (lighting  up)  I  came  home 
(puff)  to  look  after  you  again  (puff,  puff),  or  they’d 
be  running  off  with  you,  being  so  familiar. 

SHAN  (wearily)  :  Nay,  but  one  can  find  a  friend 
of  a  lifetime  in  a  moment — and  the  years  have  been 
long  and  lonely — (She  breaks  down  again.  Shenkyn 
continues  to  sit  by  the  fire,  not  heeding  Shan's  low 
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sobbing.  Shan  pulls  herself  together,  goes  to  the 
door  whereon  are  the  chalk  marks  indicating 
Watkyn’s  score.  She  stands  in  front  of  it,  with 
her  back  almost  to  the  audience,  and  answers 
her  husband’s  questions  in  a  far-away  tone  of 
voice.) 

SHENKYN  :  Tell  me,  Shan,  how  are  things 
going?  You  don’t  seem  a  bit  glad  to  see  me. 
How  are  old  Shon-y-Gof,  and  Henry,  and  all  the 
rest  of  them  ? 

SHAN  (half  turning  round,  for  she  is  in  the  act 
of  wiping  out  Watkyn’s  score  with  her  apron)  : 

“All  of  them  ”  ?  You  forget  seven  years  are  gone. 
Shon  is  in  his  grave  these  many  months.  Henry 
is  in  America  with  the  Latter  Day  Saints.  They 
wanted  me  to  go  too. 

SHENKYN  :  You  ? 

SHAN  :  Yes,  me  ;  but  I  had  the  home  to  keep- — 
and  01  wen — and  I  had — to  wait  for  you  (with  a 

faint  sneer). 

SHENKYN  (* imperturbably )  :  But  1  can’t  help 
thinking  of  Henry  gone.  What  of  the  others  ? 
What  of  Betsi  Ty-coed  ? 

SHAN  :  Oh,  Betsi ;  she  is  happy.  Her  man 
left  her.  (With  emphasis.)  She  had  a  note  to  say 
he  was — drowned,  and  she  could  marry  Dafydd 
Tymawr,  who  always  loved  her. 

SHENKYN  :  Oh,  but  what  changes  ! 
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(His  pipe  goes  out.  He  rises,  goes  over  io  a 
cupboard  by  the  inn  door,  and  fumbles  for  matches. 
Shan  sadly  rubs  out  Watkyn’s  sign  and  score  on 
the  door  leading  to  the  cellar.  Slowly  she  turns 
round,  and  her  eyes  light  on  the  upturned  cards 
upon  the  table.  Quickly  she  walks  up  to  them 
and  takes  them  in  her  hands,  and  looks  at  them.) 

SHENKYN  :  Any  matches,  Shan  ? 

(Shan  does  not  heed  him.) 

SHAN  (fingering  the  cards,  and  talking  to  herself )  : 

To  myself — to  my  house — to  my  wish — ( Stares  in 
front  of  her.)  Too  late  ! 

(Fiercely  she  throws  the  cards  on  the  fire.  The 
>  faint  sounds  of  a  harp  playing  “  Mi  Sydd  Fachgen 
leuanc  Ffol "  are  heard.  Shan  collapses  on  the 
floor  with  a  moan.  ‘  Shenkyn,  having  found  a 
match,  turns  round  in  the  act  of  striking  it.) 

SHENKYN  :  Will  man  ever  understand  the  tears 
of  woman  ? 


Curtain. 
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